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About Our Cover 
Morris Sheppard Dam impounds the blue-green waters of 
Possum Kingdom Lake on the Brazos River in North Central 
Texas, where the 310-mile shoreline is dotted with camps, 
resorts, and marinas. Possum Kingdom State Park, which is 
just a few miles off the Forts Trail (see story on page 26 ), 
has modern park facilities and fishing is good year-round. 
Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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The Sam Houston room in the Governor's Mansion is dom- 
inated by the huge bed built in Seguin for Governor Sam 
Houston. The coffee table, a drum carried in the Battle of 
Shiloh during the Civil War, was donated to the mansion in 
1943 by Miss Ima Hogg. The desk to the right of the 
fireplace belonged to Stephen F. Austin and was given to 
the mansion in 1923. The 1840 Pratt clock on top of the 
desk still has its original mirror front. 
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The recently added wall enclosing the 
Governor's Mansion blends so well 
with the house and landscape that 

visitors say it looks like it has always 
been there. A graceful brick walk 

leads from Colorado Street to the main 
entrance. 


(Top Right) Banks of azaleas bloom 
on the south side of the mansion. 

A complete landscaping program 

has added evergreen shrubs, flowering 
trees, and beds for roses, bulbs, and 
annuals. 


Mrs. Preston Smith (right), Texas’ first 
lady, shows a flower-accented 
courtyard in the southwest quarter of 
the grounds. Admiring the new 
landscaping are Mrs. Conrad Schmid 
(left) and Mrs. L. L. B. Smith (center). 


(Far Right) Brick walks, elegant 
colonnades, evergreen shrubs, and 
brilliant beds of flowers are features of 
a formal garden area. The 

ornamental iron gates open into a 
small courtyard. 
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At Governor’s Mansion 


Springtime 
S 


Showtime 


By RICHARD PIERCE 
Trave! and Information Division 


Photography by Jack Lewis 


hirty thousand Texas ladies, 

not to mention quite a number 
of men, have a vested interest in a 
yard located at 1010 Colorado 
Street, Austin. 

Although it has been around 
for a long time (114 years), the 
yard has never looked as good as it 
does this spring, thanks in large 
measure to those 30,000 ladies, 
none of whom ever lived there. The 
yard encloses the stately Texas 
Governor’s Mansion. 

Since the middle of the last 
century the historic Austin land- 
mark has stood on its own block in 
downtown Austin. The mansion 
itself has always reflected serene 
dignity in its substantial dimensions 
and graceful columns. But the 
setting has not always measured up 
to the architectural centerpiece. 

The somewhat neglected appear- 
ance of the mansion grounds was 
discussed at the 1967 annual 
convention of Texas Garden Clubs. 
Ladies at the convention, repre- 
senting some 1,300 local garden 
clubs throughout Texas, voted to 
initiate a project aimed at complete 
landscaping renovation. And 


Springtime Is Showtime 


realizing that it takes more than 
good intentions, they promptly 
pledged $30,000 to start the ball 
rolling. 

For the square block at the 
southwest corner of the Capitol 
grounds, it was the start of some- 
thing big. Contributions of money, 
time, and materials were received 
from individuals and businesses 
throughout the state. J. O. Lambert, 
Dallas landscape architect, created 
the master plan. General contractor 
was Warrior Constructors Inc. 
Bricks were supplied both by the 
Texas Prison System and Acme 
Brick Company and granite flag- 
stones from the Texas Granite 
Corporation. 

State funds were added to a flow 
of private contributions. The work 
was overseen by the State Building 
Commission and the Fine Arts 
Commission. 

When the last yellow tractors 
moved out a year later there was 
raw earth and high hopes for 
fulfillment that could come only 
after a season or two of nature’s 
process. Visitors to the mansion 
grounds this spring will see that 
fulfillment. 

The most prominent feature of 
the new landscaping is a white 
brick wall which now surrounds 
the entire block. Built high in the 
back for privacy, the wall steps 
lower along the sides and front, 
providing uninterrupted views of 


the elegant setting. So perfect is the 
wall design, visitors have said it 
looks like it has always been there. 

The black iron fence which tops 
the white wall is an exact duplicate 
of that enclosing the State Capitol. 
In fact, it once was the Capitol 
fence, discarded sections of which 
were found in the state cemetery. 

Traditional red brick walkways 
pave the route from the street to 
the front entrance, and also the 
side patios, courtyards, and circular 
driveway at the rear. 

A formal garden area in the 
southwest quarter of the grounds 
features two pools, a pair of 
graceful colonnades, and beds for 
roses, bulbs, and dwarf shrubs. 

Jay Wilkins, Austin attorney 
and past president of the Austin 
Rose Society, contributed time and 
efforts in planting and cultivating 
two of the rose beds, whose plants 
were donated by E. V. Kimbrew, 
nurseryman of Myrtle Springs. 
Rose fanciers will recognize such 
famous blooms as Mr. Lincoln, 
Angel Face, Camelot, Queen 
Elizabeth, Lady Elgin, and many 
more. 

In the northwest quarter are 
masses of azaleas and beds for 
bright-flowering annuals. A special 
bed hosts a brand new variety of 
rose that will flower for the first 
time this year, the Lady Bird 
Johnson. 

The new hybrid tea rose was 


developed by Eldon Curtis of 
Dallas, an amateur rose hybridizer 
who has won national attention for 
his success in producing new roses. 
Following development of the 
hybrid, the plants were propagated 
by nurserymen in the Tyler area 
and donated to the Governor’s 
Mansion. 

Dr. Eldon W. Lyle, executive 
director of the Texas Rose Research 
Foundation, describes the Lady 
Bird Johnson as an exceptional new 
rose with vivid orange-red blooms. 
It is a hardy bush with glossy 
foliage, and of upright, compact 
habit. According to Dr. Lyle, the 
variety is a cross between Hawaii 
and Montezuma. 

From the mansion’s position on 
the brow of a small hill, rich lawns 
slope gently east toward Colorado 
Street. Magnolias add their 
traditional evergreen symmetry. 
Many-branching elms form an 
elegant latticework above the lawn, 
while shrubs and additional flower 
beds provide accents of form and 
color. 

This is spring, and nowhere in 
Texas are its charms more beauti- 
fully displayed than in the 1000 
block of Colorado in Austin. This 
is the yard in which all Texans 
take pride. Witness a one dollar 
check received from a distant Texas 
city: in a delicate spidery hand 
on the lower left corner, “For the 
Governor’s back yard.” @ 
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By MARJIE MUGNO 
Travel and Information Division 


n ancient clock, once owned 

by Napoleon Bonaparte, has 
been rescued from the basement 
of the Governor’s Mansion in Aus- 
tin and restored. Once again it is 
competing with Sam Houston’s 
bed, Stephen F. Austin’s desk, and 
other historic pieces for the 
attention of tourists in the mansion. 

In fact, the clock is the first 
thing tourists ask to see. And they 
can hardly miss it, for it stands 
in the foyer right inside the front 
door. 

‘We wanted to be sure that all 
the people see it,” says Texas’ First 
Lady, Mrs. Preston Smith. “We are 
so elated that we could have it 
restored and running again for the 
people of Texas. Our feeling is 
indescribable.” 

Last summer, Mrs. Allan Shivers, 
wife of the former governor, told 
Mrs. Smith thata Napoleon 
clock was stored somewhere at the 


The First Lady of Texas, Mrs. Preston 
Smith, poses with the Napoleon 
Clock. The clock was restored recently 
and is now one of the most popular— 
and valuable—attractions in the 
Governor’s Mansion. A musical bell 
rather than a chime announces the 
hours. 


Napoleon Clock---A Bell Ringer 


mansion. A search began, and the 
clock was found in the basement, 
wrapped in layers of paper. 

“It was just a hull, with pieces 
missing and broken, but certainly 
worth restoring,” recalls Mrs. Smith. 

In disrepair, the clock was valued 
at $20,000. Restored, it’s worth 
between $80,000 and $100,000, 
appraisers say. 

Its restoration has been widely 
publicized, and Mrs. Smith has 
received many letters from all over 
the United States, especially from 
antique collectors. 

How long was the clock in 
Napoleon’s possession? No one 
knows. In fact, no one knows how 
old the clock is, although it was 
probably made in 1805, Mrs. Smith 
estimates. Napoleon was emperor 
of France from 1804-15. 

Auctioned in England to the 
Little Antique Shop of New 
Orleans, the clock was bought there 
by Miss Ima Hogg for Mrs. 
Cleveland Sewall of Houston. Mrs. 
Sewall gave the clock to the 
mansion in 1943. It was working 
at the time, but fell into disrepair 
and was stored in the basement. 

The clock was restored by 
inmates of the Texas Prison System 
last summer. 

“The prisoners were doing some 
upholstering for us and we showed 
them the clock,” says Mrs. Smith. 
“They said they would like to try 
and restore it.” 

Charles Coleman of the furniture 
plant at Ramsey Unit, Huntsville, 
restored the case, and David 


The large, brass face of the clock 
contains many intriguing dials, 
including the big round circle at the 


top. Almost imperceptibly, the brass 


plate moves up or down, changing with 
the seasons, showing more sky in 
summer, less in winter, The sun rises 
at left and rotates across the sky, 
indicating time of day. 


Jackson of Clemens Unit in 
Brazoria rebuilt the mechanism. 
Five or six inmates in the watch 
repair school assisted Jackson in 
the three-month project. About 16 
pieces of the mechanism had to be 
remade. 

“This was a once in a lifetime 
project,” says Sam Bradley, 
assistant director in charge of 
industries at Huntsville. “It was a 
valuable piece of property, no 
doubt about that, and a real 
challenge to the men. They were 
excited and enthusiastic about the 
project. 

“Many of the case parts had to 
be remade. Fortunately, we had 
one of a kind, so Coleman had 
something to copy. He had never 
done anything like this before, and 
we think he did a remarkable job.” 

The old finish was scraped off 
by hand, and the wood was sanded, 
filled, and repainted. Missing 
molding and trim were hand carved 
from clay. Burnt sienna, gold, 
and black glaze were used to finish 
the molding, medallions, and an 
ornate, classical head adorning the 
lower section of the cabinet. 

The only section not restored 
was the midsection of the cabinet 
encasing the pendulum. The wood 
was in bad shape, but the paint had 
held up remarkably well, says 
Mrs. Smith, and the inmates were 
afraid they might damage the 
picture, which depicted the spread 
of education and learning in the 
world. Mrs. Smith and her 
secretary, Mrs. Mattie Lee Smith 
(no relation), drove to Huntsville 
to decide if the damaged panel 
should be redone or left alone. 

“We decided it looked more 
antique like it was,” says the 
Governor’s wife, adding, “The 
inmates took such pride in showing 
us their shops.” Mrs. Smith was 
told she was the first First Lady 


ever to visit Texas Prison System. 

There is no doubt about the 
authenticity of the clock. Charles 
Coleman found papers proving its 
pedigree. Stuffed inside the clock 
was a piece of paper saying, “No. 
11272. A remarkable Continental 
Longcase clock in black lacquer 
decorated with carved and gilt 
enrichments and an allegorical 
picture, the brass square dial giving 
time, day of the week; date, month, 
seasons, twenty-four hour dial, 
signs of the Zodiac, planets, position 
of the Sun, phases of the Moon, 
dominical letters, moveable dates 
of seven holy days, by Paulus of 
Brussels. From Campden House, 
Chichester, formerly the property 
of Napoleon I. Height 7 feet. Width 
1 foot, eight inches. Depth 11 
inches.” 

All but one of the panels of the 
face of the clock were easily 
identifiable. The second circle on 
the right remains a mystery. 

“With a magnifying glass,” says 
Bill Williamson, a sergeant assigned 
to security at the mansion, “you 
can see a chariot and a cathedral 
and a town engraved on the brass.” 

‘And hundreds of steps, maybe 
symbolizing the steps to education,” 
Mrs. Smith adds. 

The tall heirloom is in four 
pieces, one resting on another. 
Nothing is screwed down, except 
the base, which is bolted to the 
floor for stability and balance. The 
mechanism, visible through glass 
panels on either side of the case 
at the top, can be lifted out in one 
piece. 

“There is nothing really com- 
plicated about the clock, yet it 
works,” marvels Mrs. Smith. 

“It’s simple, but compact,” 
agrees Sergeant Williamson. “You 
would need a computer to do the 
same job today.” 

The clock, in perfect running 
order now, fascinates tourists today 
as much as it did Napoleon 
Bonaparte more than 150 years 
ago. 
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Austin American, telling — The Texas 
Highway Commission approved construc- 
tion Thursday of the final section of Inter- 
state 10 between Houston and San An- 
tonio. 

The 6-mile section from Texas 80, south 
of Luling, to .4 mile east of the Gonzales- 
Caldwell county line will cost an estimated 
$4.6 million. 

The Commission also approved install- 
ing traffic safety devices at 97 highway- 
railroad grade crossings throughout the 
state, a project estimated to cost $1.4 
million. The railroads will furnish $126,000 
of the total cost, the Commission said. 


Odessa American, asserting—tThe trans- 
portation needs of the Odessa area grow 
more complex with each passing year, 
and as population of the area increases 
so do the number of cars and the number 
of accidents. 

To stem this turn of events, the Texas 
Highway Department hopes in the next 
decade to complete a number of area 
projects outlined in the 1968 Urban 
Transportation plan. 

The biggest project contemplated in 
the plan for this area is a multilane di- 
vided highway linking east 42nd with the 
west edge of Midland at Texas 158. 


Houston Chronicle, with a_ Fredericks- 
burg dateline—Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson 
planted a flowering oleander to launch a 
roadside beautification project in the 
Stonewall area of Gillespie County where 
the former President and Mrs. Johnson 
reside on the LBJ Ranch. 

Mrs. Johnson’s planting was in a project 
accentuating entrances to Ranch Road 1 
at US 290 just west of Stonewall. A simi- 
lar beautification project was planted near 
Hye, where Ranch Road 1 and US 290 
intersect. The projects are a part of Mrs. 
Johnson's ‘Beautify America’ program. 


Palestine Herald Press, editorializing— 
Sulphur Springs, along with Palestine, is 
an important city on State Highway 19. 

When a stranger leaves Sulphur Springs 
heading south he sure wouldn’t have any 


idea where Highway 19 leads him, though. 
Careful study of a highway map might 
show him it is the direct route to Houston, 
but he sure couldn't tell from the highway 
signs. 

. . . Highway signs in Palestine direct- 
ing the motorist on Highway 19 don’t offer 
anything in the way of long distance guid- 
ance, either. 

More informative signs would help de- 
velop traffic on this highway .. . 


EI Paso Herald, predicting—The decade 
of the 70's will find the Texas Highway 
Department beginning co-operative proj- 
ects under the TOPICS program with urban 
city governments designed to relieve many 
traffic bottlenecks, The $800,000 Texas 
and Pacific Cotton Street overpass is one 
of them. 

El Paso also hopes to get other projects 
under the same TOPICS program. Under 
study for the federal program is a refur- 
bishing of Dyer Street, a proposed en- 
largement of Montana Avenue from Air- 
ways Boulevard to the city limits to near 
freeway status and other projects. 


Brownwood Bulletin, revealing — Major 
hurdles toward linking Mexican Highway 
16 with US Highway 67 at Presidio are 
being passed, it was announced at a meet- 
ing this week in Chihuahua City ,Mexico... 

. .. The Chihuahua governor, Lic. Oscar 
Flores, announced at the meeting that 
paving of the 130-mile Chihuahua-Ojinaga 
Highway 16 will be completed no later 
than the end of 1971. 


Dallas Morning News, reporting from 
Fort Worth—Garrett Morris, a Fort Worth 
member of the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion, said Tuesday that helicopter flights 
over Dallas convinced him that a need 
exists to widen 2-lane sections of Loop 12 
there. 

Morris said he also agrees with Oak 
Cliff Chamber of Commerce officials that 
Spur 303, a Fort Worth-Arlington-Grand 
Prairie highway, should be. extended 
across Mountain Creek Lake to connect 
with Loop 12. 


Texarkana Gazette, explaining — The 
Texas Highway Commission seems to be 
winning a ‘‘bet’’ with the Arkansas High- 
way Department as to which state will 
complete its portion of Interstate 30 to 
Texarkana first. 

According to Texas State Highway Engi- 
neer J.C. Dingwall, all the grading work 
has been completed on the last gap of the 
Dallas to Texarkana interstate. Grading on 
the Arkansas portion of IH 30 has not 
been completed on a 20-mile segment be- 
tween Hope and Texarkana, Arkansas. 

The Texas Highway Department predic- 
tion came up recently following Arkansas’ 
announcement that its portion of IH 30 
will be completed by 1971. Dingwall said 
IH 30 would be completed in 1970 from 
Dallas to Texarkana. 


Fort Worth Press, stating—The Texas 
Highway Department and a private urban 
planning firm have narrowed possible 
routes for a southwest freeway in Fort 
Worth to three choices, City Planning Di- 
rector David Farrington reported. 

. . . He added the Highway Department 
and Overview, a California consulting firm, 
are evaluating the cost and effect on ad- 
jacent land of each of the three routes. 

. . . Officials are taking great care that 
no trees are lost in the construction of 
the freeway. Highway Department officials 
have said they refuse to disturb any exist- 
ing park. 


Amarillo Daily News, with a Canyon 
dateline—Action to eliminate a dangerous ~ 
highway intersection on the Canyon Ex- 
pressway, the scene of two deaths last 
month, occupied Randajl County commis- 
sioners Monday in a long session on pro- 
posed county projects. 

The officials voted unanimously to ask 
the state to construct an overpass where 
the highway exits into Hunsley Road a 
short distance north of Canyon city limits. 

Charles W. “Chili’’ Smith, district high- 
way engineer . .. suggested that a delega- 
tion representing Randall County appear 
before the Highway Commission to re- 
quest construction of the overpass. 
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clas season may be over, but the cries of 


“We're Number One” haven’t faded. The High- 
way Department’s District 17 has adopted the phrase 
to show they consider themselves the top district in 
the state. 

Assuming the position of number one district wasn’t 
an easy job—although the title was self-appointed. 
District 17 made an in-depth study of its work during 
1969, and compared their findings against other dis- 
tricts. The results—they were well ahead. 

“We became the best district in the state by realiz- 
ing we were out producing and out performing every 
other district,’ said Joe Hanover, district engineer. 
“Now that we have laid claim to being the best, we 
have assumed an even greater challenge to retain this 
title,” he added with a tone of confidence. 

In a year-end report, “Accomplishments for 1969,” 
read at a recent meeting of all supervisors and their 
assistants at Bryan, the story was retold and goals for 
1970 were discussed. 

During the meeting, supervisors from each section 
presented a brief review of their accomplishments dur- 
ing 1969. It was noted that highway construction 
work, including highways, bridges, right of way, and 
field operations, and maintenance work provided some 
of the most impressive figures. 

Also during the meeting, Hanover was presented a 
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Robert Schleider Jr. (left), assistant 
district engineer at Bryan, 
congratulates Tom Taylor, Travel and 
Information Division director, after 
Joe Hanover, district engineer, 
presented him with a ‘‘We’re Number 
One”’ button and made him an 
honorary member of the district. 
Taylor presented a 

short seminar on public and personnel 
relations at the district meeting. 


certificate, signed by Governor Preston Smith, appoint- 
ing him an Admiral in the Texas Navy. Tom 
Taylor, director of Travel and Information Division, 
presented a short seminar on “Pubtic and Personnel 
Relations” to the group. 

Taylor explained the need for good communica- 
tions between employees and supervisors and the im- 
portance of a good personality. Taylor was made an 
honorary member of District 17 following his presenta- 
tion and presented a “We’re Number One” button. 

In establishing the district goals for 1970, strong 
emphasis was placed on communications, cooperation, 
and hard work. 

The maintenance section plans to further expand 
maintenance employee training programs to insure 
adequate leadership in the future, and continue to 
improve operator techniques. 

Safety and preventive maintenance were also noted 
as a point of strong emphasis for 1970. 

Hanover emphasized that 1970 is no time to rest. 
“The danger at this point is to become complacent. 
We can most assuredly be proud of our achievements, 
but we cannot afford the luxury of becoming self-satis- 
fied,” he said. 

“Our goal for 1970 should be to set our sights even 
higher than we had them set in the past, making every 
effort to improve on our past endeavors and successes.” 


Judge Roy Bean Presides Again 


Ses tourism officials were hosted 
on January 29 by the Del Rio 
Chamber of Commerce at the world 
premiere of the Texas Highway De- 
partment’s new travel film, “Law West 
of the Pecos.” 

A large crowd of Del Rioans, in- 
cluding one man who knew the judge, 
also attended the showing of the 16 
mm sound-and-color film. The motion 
picture deals with one of the great 
legends of the Southwest, Judge Roy 
Bean of Langtry. The colorful saloon 
keeper and justice of the peace 
brought national attention to his rus- 
tic tavern-courtroom-billiard hall, the 
Jersey Lilly. 

The movie was produced by Travel 
and Information Division. Division 
Director Tom H. Taylor told the crowd 
that the Department was proud to bring 
the film to Del Rio for its premiere. 

“We also feel like the Judge Roy 
Bean Visitor Center will help to de- 
velop the tourist industry in this part 
of the country. You know, a lot of 
people who stop in the center ask, ‘Is 
Judge Roy Bean a legend?’ It really 
doesn’t matter. Just his memory is 
enough to attract tourists.” 

E. H. Sheffield, executive director 
of the chamber of commerce and host 
for the occasion, said, “With this new 
Roy Bean center plus the recreational 
attractions of Amistad Reservoir, this 
area is becoming a prime tourist des- 
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tination for travelers from throughout 
the country.” He added that although 
Judge Bean had been publicized in 
many ways—through books, maga- 
zines, television, movies, and tall tales 
—that probably the greatest impact 
would come from the Department’s 
new travel film. 

Cinematographer Lon Fitzgerald 
used photomation—the technique of 
using still pictures in a movie—ex- 
tensively in telling the Roy Bean 
story. The movie also stresses the 
modern visitor center with its dio- 
ramas and cactus garden. 

In yesterday the Jersey Lilly stood 
beside the transcontinental tracks of 
the Southern Pacific, serving early 
travelers on their way west. The old 
judge died, and the unused building 
weathered in the Langtry sun. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad 
deeded the site to the state in 1939, 
and the Texas Legislature directed the 
Highway Department to restore, to 
preserve and to maintain the historic 
structure, so that “the legends of 
Judge Roy Bean and the Jersey Lilly 
may ever be told and appreciated.” 

Today the Jersey Lilly still stands, 
serving modern travelers in a visitor 
complex where the legends of Judge 
Roy Bean still are told and appre- 
ciated. 

In the new air-conditioned visitor 
center. by the rustic original, travelers 


are transported back to pioneer times 
as they view dioramas which depict 
highlights of Judge Bean’s life. Special 
tape recordings simulate the voices of 
characters in the  three-dimensional 
scenes. 

Outside the visitor center, grounds 
are landscaped with native plants of 
the Southwest. Pathways thread 
through the area, and signs identify 
the plants, giving historical back- 
ground on their uses by Indians and 
early settlers. 

Among those attending the pre- 
miere were Tom Taylor, Chester Par- 
sons, district engineer at Del Rio who 
supervised restoration of the Roy 
Bean site; Frank Hildebrand, execu- 
tive director of the Texas Tourist De- 
velopment Agency; Bill Coffey, chief 
of the Texas division of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association; and Vic 
Mathias, president of the Discover 
Texas Association. Also attending 
were city and regional chamber of 
commerce executives. 

Following the screening, the group 
drove to Langtry for a firsthand view 
of the Judge Roy Bean Visitor Center. 

The “Law West of the Pecos” film 
is being placed with a national tele- 
vision distributor. It is also available 
free for school, club, or group show- 
ings from the Texas Highway De- 
partment, Travel and Information Di- 
vision, P.O. Box 5064, Austin 78703. 


A GREAT FILM—Distinguished 
guests congratulate Tom Taylor, 
director of Travel and 
Information, after the world 
premiere of the Judge Roy Bean 
movie. From left, are 

Frank Hildebrand, executive 
director, Texas Tourist Develop- 
ment Agency; Vic Mathias, 
president, Discover Texas 
Association; Taylor; C. N. Par- 
sons, district engineer 

at Del Rio; and Bill Coffey, 
chief, Texas division 

of the American Automobile 
Association. 


HISTORY COMES TO LIFE— 
Mrs. Tom Taylor (left), 

and Mrs. Bill Coffey are enter- 
tained with Judge Roy Bean 
tales from one of six dioramas 
in the Judge Roy Bean 

Visitor Center. Bill Coffey 


studies a scale model of the 
old saloon. They were 

among the distinguished guests 
who motored to the center 
from Del Rio after the 

premiere of the Department's 
new travel film. 


HERE IT IS—Jack Skiles, left, 
accepts the first print 

of the Department's new travel 
film, ‘‘Law West of the Pecos,”’ 
from the man who filmed it, 
Lon Fitzgerald. Skiles is 
director of the Judge Roy Bean 
Visitor Center at Langtry 

and Fitzgerald is the cinema- 
tographer for Travel 

and Information Division. 
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MEMORIES 


By GEORGE FINLEY 


na cold and windy afternoon, a rider showed up 
Or our front gate, and my father went out to see 
what he wanted. 

My father didn’t stay out there but a short time. 
When he came in he said that he did not think he had 
ever seen the wind from the north blow so hard. He 
also said that every bit of the wind seemed like it was 
coming off the North Pole. He said that the rider came 
by to tell us of Mr. Gossett’s death. 

The rider also said that Mrs. Gossett wanted my 
father to send George to Melissa to bring Mr. Wysong 


to the Gossett farm on the following day. My father 
said of course we will do as Mrs. Gossett wishes. 
“George, you go upstairs and change your clothes. I 
will hitch old Prince to our buggy and put on the side 
curtains. You will be going in an easterly direction, and 
the curtains will knock off some of that cold wind.” 
However, my father first built a fire in the back yard. 
When it was burning well, he placed one of the 
stepping-stones leading from the house to the barn on 
the fire. When the stepping-stone was thoroughly hot, 
he wrapped it in an old piece of rag carpet, and the 


stepping-stone now became a buggy heater. Then he 
hitched old Prince to the buggy, for by that time, I was 
ready. 

My father said, “When you get to Weston, go into 
Frank Douglas’ store and tell him you are Sid Finley’s 
boy. Tell Frank that I said to give you complete in- 
structions on how to go from Weston to Melissa, and 
after you get to Melissa, how to find where Mr. Wy- 
song lives.” 

When I got to Mr. Douglas’ store, he said, “Come 
here on the porch and I will show you how to go. 

“See that road going south? Stay on that road for 
about a mile, then you will see a road turning off to 
the left. It’s a straight shot from that point to Melissa. 
There may be a few smaller jogs, but the general direc- 
tion is always to the east.” 

After I had turned to the east, I had begun to wonder 
why so many people, when a member of their family 
died who was a Mason, always wanted Mr. Wysong to 
conduct a Masonic funeral. 

I knew Mr. Wysong was a very religious man, and I 
also knew he knew the Mason ritual so well he could 
say it backwards. The way he lifted his broadbrimmed 
hat each time he said the word “God” and the way he 
replaced his hat on his head seemed to make a deep 
impression on everyone. 

I could see the lights of Melissa for some distance 
before I reached the small town. I then understood 
Mr. Douglas’ parting instructions on how I would rec- 
ognize Mr. Wysong’s place. He had said, “Mr. Wysong 
lives on the right-hand side of the road, and there 
should be lights on in the house or near the house in 
his large barn. I have heard Mr. Wysong has recently 
had the barn wired for electric lights. If he hasn’t 
received his monthly bill, I rather suspect that the barn 
will be lighted up like a country church, but if he has 
received the bill, the barn will be darker than a dun- 
geon.” 

I found a post in front of the house, hitched old 
Prince to the post, and knocked on the door. 

Luckily, Mr. Wysong was at home. When he opened 
the door, I told him I was Sid Finley’s boy and why I 
was there. 

Mr. Wysong said, “My boy, how are you traveling?” 

I told him I had a horse and buggy out front and I 
was supposed to take him to the Gossett’s farm on the 
following day. I also told him that Mrs. Gossett wanted 
us to be there by 10 o’clock. 


Mr. Finley worked for the Highway Department from 


1927 until 1950, when he retired in Austin as mainte- 


nance engineer. He also served as district engineer in 
Alpine, Pecos, and Corpus Christi. Mr. Finley’s articles 
have appeared in past issues. 


Then Mr. Wysong said, “First we must take care of 
your horse.” So I drove around to the barn, and Mr. 
Wysong came out and turned on the lights. That barn 
was lighted up better than any country church I had 
ever seen. 

We watered old Prince, found him an empty stall, 
and gave him enough corn and hay to last all night. 
Then I told Mr. Wysong what Frank Douglas had said 
about his lights. Mr. Wysong had a good laugh and 
said, “Frank should not judge other people by himself.” 

Then we went to the house where Mrs. Wysong 
fixed me some supper. Soon after supper, Mr. Wysong 
said, “We have to get up early, so we had better get 
to bed.” 

W: left early the next morning as light streaks were 

showing in the eastern sky. I think it was about 
sunup when we passed over a small stream. I saw a 
raccoon by the stream’s edge and said to Mr. Wysong, 
“That little raccoon seems to be in the middle of a bad 
fix. He has brought his food to the stream to wash it, 
found the water frozen, and doesn’t know what to do.” 

Mr. Wysong said, “My boy, raccoons do not wash 
their food. I am told—and do not ask me who told me, 
that old Noah was standing at the foot of the gang- 
plank when the two little raccoons came marching 
down the walkway. Old Noah called to them to stop a 
minute as he had some valuable information for them. 
He said that when the Lord made the pair of raccoons 
He forgot to put a saliva gland in their mouth, throat, 
or wherever it was supposed to be. So the Lord said 
that if you will always wet your food, it will slip down 
your throat more easily. Tell your offsprings this so 
they can tell their offsprings the same story. You can 
see for yourself how Noah’s word has been passed 
down through these many ages.” 

It was so cold we did not see many birds. Mr. Wy- 
song knew the names of the few we saw. He even knew 
the kind of nests each bird built. He said the dove 
constructed the worst nest. Then he told about the 
migration of birds in the fall to a warmer climate. He 
spoke of the big geese from Canada. He told of the 
geese flying in a large flock with the leader out in front. 
This leader was always quacking as if he was telling 
some of the geese to flop a little faster and to keep a 
more perfect formation. The geese would fly to the 
Texas coast where they would spend the winter, and 
the following spring they would return to Canada to 
raise their young. 

“My hat is off to the little hummingbird whose body 
is little larger than a dime, is less than two inches long, 
and whose weight would scarcely unbalance a pair of 
delicate scales,” Mr. Wysong said. 

He also said that the little hummingbird could fly 
forward, backward, or sideways. No other bird 
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that he knew could do this. The little hummingbird also 
migrated to the south each fall. They either went to 
Central or South America, and always returned the 
following spring to the exact spot from which they 
departed the previous fall. They were not like the 
geese; the hummingbird is its own pilot and navigator. 

Mr. Wysong asked me if I had ever seen a humming- 
bird’s nest. I said, “No.” It was several years later while 
living in Corpus Christi and working for the Texas 
Highway Department that one Sunday as I was sitting 
in the back bedroom, I saw a little hummingbird fly 
into a bush just outside of the window. It had a grass 
stem in its bill. I knew then the hummingbird was build- 
ing a nest in the bush, but I did not go near it until fall 
when I was certain that the baby hummingbird had 
hatched out and flown away. 

One day I parted the bushes and saw the most per- 
fect little nest I had ever seen. The nest was about the 
size of a silver dollar, about an inch and a half deep. 
The hummingbird had erected ribs or uprights about a 
half-inch apart all around the nest. Then it had woven 
grass stems in and out through these uprights. The next 
layer of stems would go on the opposite sides of the 
uprights. The nest was lined with very soft material and 
the outside was finished over with small pieces of bush 
from trees. I suppose this was so it couldn’t be found 
easily. I have often wished I had saved this nest, but I 
didn’t. It is the only one I have ever seen. 

When we were about a mile and a half from the 
Gossett farm, we passed a house where Andy Callihan 
had lived for a number of years. He was known to all 
his friends as “Uncle Andy.” Uncle Andy and his wife 
had two boys and a number of girls. I am indebted to 
my father for this Callihan story: 

Or night Uncle Andy was helping his wife round 

up the girls for the evening meal. One girl was 
missing. She came in later, saying the reason she was 
late was because she was outside looking at a cloud 
in the west. While she was looking at the cloud, she saw 
it lightning down near the ground and that was her 
sign of a hard rain before daylight. 

Uncle Andy said, “I, too, went out a little while ago 
and looked at that cloud. I think the cloud is breaking 
up, and we will have no rain before daylight.” 

But the daughter stood her ground, saying her sign 
had never led her wrong. One word brought on another 
until Uncle Andy told her that if it rained enough that 
night to fill her mother’s wooden tub which was sitting 
at the corner of the house, he would buy her that red 
silk dress she had almost persuaded him to buy her the 


last time they all were in McKinney. “Your mother 
came along about that time and said you did not need 
that red silk dress, that you had plenty of dresses. You 
know your mother rules the roost as far as you girls 
are concerned, so I did not buy the dress.” 

When the meal was over, two of the girls washed 
and dried the dishes while some of the others swept 
the kitchen and dining room. Then all the girls went to 
one large room behind the kitchen where they slept. 
Before Uncle Andy went to bed, he thought he would 
go look at the cloud. When he got outdoors he saw the 
cloud was coming up fast and also that it was going to 
rain plenty hard. Then he thought of what he had told 
his daughter. 

He went into the kitchen, got his brace and one-inch 
bit, and bored a hole in the middle of his wife’s wood- 
en tub. He made one mistake. He did not throw out the 
shavings made by the bit. Naturally, the shavings drifted 
back into the hole, and as the tub was on the ground, 
the hole soon became clogged. The shavings swelled, 
and the next morning the tub was full of water. 

ncle Andy admitted to his daughter he had lost and 

would buy her the silk dress next time he went to 
McKinney. He hadn’t said anything about the hole in 
the bottom of the tub. 

On his wife’s washday, she carefully dipped the 
precious rainwater from the tub and poured it into the 
wash kettle. She did not discover the hole until she was 
getting the last of the water. She then told Uncle Andy 
that while he was buying the red silk dress for his 
daughter he could also buy a new tub for his wife. 

Uncle Andy said, “Martha, I can whittle a round 
peg and drive it into that hole. I guarantee your tub 
will hold just like a jug.” 

‘Now look here, Andy Callihan,” his wife said. (By 
that added ‘“Callihan,” he knew he was in trouble.) 
“If you think for one fraction of a second I’m going to 
do my washing with a wooden peg sticking up in the 
middle of my tub, you are off your rocker, and if you 
knew which side of your bread the butter is on, when 
you bring home that red silk dress for your daughter, 
you had better bring your wife a brand-new tub.” 

Uncle Andy knew exactly which side of his bread 
the butter was on, so when he brought home that red 
silk dress, he also brought one of those newfangled 
metal tubs for his darling wife. 

We arrived at the Gossett farm about 9:30. We went 
in to see Mrs. Gossett, and I told Mr. Wysong I had 
enjoyed driving him to the Gossett farm. Mrs. Gossett 
said, “Please tell your father I wish to thank him for 
his sending you to Melissa to get Mr. Wysong.” She 
gave me a kiss and a big hug. I felt like I had been 
amply paid for that long, cold ride since the kiss and 
big hug came from such a beautiful and sweet woman. 
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went outdoors, and just as I was standing to get 

into our buggy, a hearse drove up from McKin- 
ney. It was the first hearse I had ever seen. I stopped 
to look at the hearse and to admire the beautiful black 
horses which were pulling the hearse. The wheels were 
about half the size of a farm wagon’s and were the 
same width apart as a farm wagon. The reason for this 
was so the wheels would fit the ruts which adorned all 
our blackland roads. A heavy spring was on the front 
and rear axles. 

The bottom or bed of the hearse rested on the 
springs. On top of the bed was a glass case which was 
about three feet in height, four or five feet in width, 
and ten or twelve feet long. On each corner of the case 
was a wooden vase about a foot tall, and on the front 
end there was a seat for the coachman and a little box 
for his feet. 

I remember the coachman was dressed in a pair of 
soft, leather boots that came to his knees, a pair of 
white trousers, white shirt, black shining coat, and a 
high silk hat. The span of horses were the most beauti- 
ful I had ever seen. They both had trim bodies and 
slim legs. The mane and tails looked as if they had 
received more than 100 daily strokes with a heavy 
hairbrush. 

I feel that I would like to say a few more words 
about the Gossett family. Mr. and Mrs. Gossett had 
four children, three boys and one girl. Jim, the oldest 
boy, started to school the same time I did. We attended 
school in a large Baptist church located on the old Dal- 
las Preston Road and a crossroad. We had the same 
teacher the first two years of school. The teacher lived 
about a quarter of a mile from the church, and each 
day the teacher would go home for dinner. 

The larger girls and boys would watch until he went 
into his house; then the seats in front of the rostrum 
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would be moved back and they would have a square 
dance. One of the small boys had learned the calls from 
his dad, and one of the large girls who could not or 
would not dance, played the old church organ. The 
most lively tunes that the regular organist could get out 
of that organ were “Standing on the Promises” and 
“Bringing in the Sheaves,” but it was wonderful the 
quick, fast tunes that this girl could get out of this 
organ. 
Je Gossett was posted in the lane in front of the 
church, and as soon as he saw the teacher come 
out of his house, he would take his handkerchief and 
wipe his face. I was posted on the long style in front 
of the church, then I would wipe my face with my 
handkerchief; then there was another small boy at the 
church door who sometimes didn’t have a handkerchief, 
so he wiped his face on his sleeve. 

The caller kept an eye on the small boy and when 
he saw him wipe his face, he stopped the calling. This 
was the signal that the dance was over and the seats 
would be hurriedly moved back. When the teacher 
came into the church house, the older girls would be 
bunched up in a corner, and the big boys would all be 
out in the churchyard playing leapfrog. 

As a child I often visited the Gossetts, and I was 
often envious of Mrs. Gossett’s love for her children. 
When I was quite small, there was a scourge of fever 
among the young mothers. Four or five died in our 
neighborhood—my own mother was among those who 
passed away. 

When I reached home, the first thing I did was to 
replace my buggy heater to its original position as a 
stepping-stone. Had I not done this, I could have easily 
jumped over this space, but my father, who was on the 
heavy side, would have had a lot of trouble in getting 
both of his feet off the ground at the same time. @ 
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Highway maintenance equipment requires properly trained operators. High- 
way employees participating in the first heavy equipment training school 
see the program as... 


Photographs and Story By 
FRANK G. KELLY JR. 
Travel and Information Division 


rtment’ 


The growl of heavy equipment 
breaks the calm of the secluded area. 
Dirt is shoved around like piles of de- 
cayed leaves as Department employees 
from four districts clear the area with 
heavy construction equipment. 

The site is the rich Brazos River 
farming land on the campus of Texas 
A&M University, but the men aren’t 
building a superhighway or planting 
corn. They are taking part in a six- 
week program entitled “Heavy Equip- 
ment Operator Instructor Training” 
offered by the university’s Engineering 
Extension Service. 

The course, designed to train per- 
sonnel as operators on several types of 
heavy equipment, is a pilot program 
for the Department. The main em- 
phasis of the school is placed on the 
correct operator techniques and main- 
tenance responsibility of the individ- 
ual. A strong emphasis is also placed 
on safe operating procedures. 

The men receive training on five 
types of heavy equipment, including 
the motor grader, bulldozer, front end 
loader, dragline, and gradall. George 
Berry, chief instructor, says the main 
objective is to provide each individual 
with the ability to teach that skill. 
“During the last week of the course, 
participants will be given instructor 
training courses so they can organize 
and successfully conduct training pro- 
grams in their respective districts,” 
said Berry. 

Aided by two assistants, J. C. 
Humphries and Jesse Ladd, Berry 
conducts classes five days a week. 
Areas of instruction include heavy 
equipment operation, maintenance, 
safety, related instruction (engine fun- 
damentals, drive lines, and hydraulics), 
human relations, and teacher training. 

Attending the first school were em- 
ployees from District 13, Yoakum; 
District 17, Bryan; District 18, Dallas; 


and District 20, Beaumont. Three em- 
ployees were selected from each dis- 
trict to attend the school. Selection was 
based on the employee’s qualifications 
for teaching and his knowledge of 
heavy equipment. 

“Men with these qualifications were 
selected because a new man with no 
previous training would probably take 
10 to 12 weeks to train,” says Gene 
Ferrari, a supervising field engineer 
with Maintenance Operations Division. 
He explained that although a man is 
considered fairly competent on a piece 
of equipment, the training might reveal 
bad habits the operator isn’t aware of 
that could cause an accident. 

Berry said, “We suggested only 12 
persons be selected for the course to 
insure greater success in the teacher 
training portion. This size group pre- 
sents an ideal classroom situation.” 

Franklin C. Young, district engineer 
in Beaumont, conceived the idea for 
the training program. Young thought 
the program necessary after a district 
employee was fatally injured when his 
gradall overturned on him. Young was 
interested in training new operators, 
providing refresher courses for veteran 
operators, and updating operating 
habits. 

“First there was a need for training 
some of the veteran operators with 
regard to the safety aspect in opera- 
tion of equipment as well as the capa- 
bility of a piece of equipment,” ex- 
plained Ray Brown, an engineer of 
maintenance in D-18. “Equipment op- 
erated properly is operated safely. 

“The preventive maintenance aspect 
will insure proper operation at a min- 
imum cost. We believe this program 
will reduce certain types of accidents. 
If any operator knows the capabilities 
of his equipment, he won’t be quite as 
prone to make careless mistakes,” ex- 
plained Brown. 


THE FIRST SCOOP—Milton R. Gurecky (seated), District 18, received his first chance to 
operate the dragline at the school. With proper instruction provided by George Berry, the 
Ennis employee discovered the complicated machine was easy to maneuver. Gurecky 


called the school a ‘‘refresher course.”’ 


CAT TALK—George Berry (left), chief instructor at the training school, reviews the oper- 
ating techniques of the bulldozer with Vernon L. Yeats of Jasper. Yeats, a Beaumont 
district employee, has worked for the Department 20 years. 


An Asset to the Department’ 


Plans for the school began to ma- 
terialize when representatives of In- 
surance, Maintenance Operations, and 
Equipment and Procurement divisions, 
and District 20 met to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a training school and the 
most likely spot to have it. 

Meetings were held with representa- 
tives of Texas A&M Engineering Ex- 


tension Service and Connally Tech of 
Waco. After both meetings, it was de- 
cided that the A&M course was much 
better suited to the Department’s 
needs. Ferrari noted that A&M 
had the instructors, equipment, and 
facilities to provide the type of pro- 
gram needed. 

Brown emphasized that one of the 


most important factors in getting the 
school started was the State Employee 
Training Act passed by the 1969 Leg- 
islature. 

“The idea for the course isn’t new,” 
he said. “We have always had in- 
house training, but this law gives us 
the authority to send people to school, 
seminars, or even college.” 


In regional maintenance  confer- 


ences, obtaining capable equipment 
operators and training of operators has 
been the subject of considerable dis- 


cussion in the past. Brown said, “We 
believe that having qualified per- 
sonnel in each district who have had 
formal training such as that offered at 
A&M _ will be an asset to the Depart- 
ment in providing instructors for pres- 
ent and potential operators. It will also 
be an asset in regard to safety, preven- 
tive maintenance, and incentive of the 
younger operators to become experts 
in operation of heavy equipment. 
“The minimum we could expect 
from the training would be better 


qualified operators, but we also should 
realize greater efficiency from our 
equipment,” he said. 

Training programs of this nature 
must be approved by the state high- 
way engineer and conform to policies 
approved by the governor. The op- 
erators’ school was the first approved 
for the Department since the State 
Employees Training Act was passed 
last year. Roger Spencer, engineer of 
maintenance, noted that other districts 
seemed enthusiastic about the training 
and predicted that all districts will 
eventually get their men into the school. 

Chester Hudlow, assistant director 
of the Insurance Division, asserted, “I 
think the school is an excellent idea 
from a safety standpoint, particularly 
since the passage of new legislation 
(Torts Claim Act) which can make 
our operators liable in accidents.” 

Joe Hanover, district engineer in 
Bryan, says he thinks the program’s 
popularity will spread across the state. 
He notes that at the school men are 
given the opportunity to operate a va- 
riety of equipment. 

M. A. Coleman, District 17 ad- 
ministrative engineer, added, “We feel 
this type of program will provide us 
with instructors and give us a nu- 
cleus from which we can build an in- 
ternal program of instruction.” 

Paul Jurek, a District 17 employee 
from Caldwell, said after four weeks 
of the course, “I found out I didn’t 
know as much as I thought I did about 
heavy equipment.” He called the 
school a worthwhile project and said, 
“T have gained a lot of ideas to take 
back to our county and apply.” 

A. District 18 employee, Milton 
Gurecky, said, “The school has been 
a real refresher course.” A Department 
employee for the past five years, 
Gurecky said the preventive main- 
tenance part of the school was the 
most beneficial to him. “We have had 


a lot of maintenance problems in our 
district and this course will help me 
spot errors before they cause problems. 
Many of the problems shown here [ 
have seen at home, but we thought 
they weren’t that important,” he com- 
mented. 

Vernon L. Yeats of Jasper said 
that the overall program was very ef- 
fective. A 20-year veteran employee, 
Yeats said the time spent on operat- 
ing the equipment was the most in- 
effective part of the school. 

“T have operated or been around 
this type of equipment for almost 20 
years,” he said. “What I’m _ looking 
forward to is the teacher training 
course so I will know the proper way 
to teach what I know.” 

E. L. Bennett of Yoakum now has 
a better understanding of heavy 
equipment. “I had previously run 
three or four machines, but now I 
feel more capable with all the ma- 
chines we used here,” he said. 

Carol Corn, another District 17 em- 
ployee, said that preventive main- 
tenance instruction meant most to 
him. “The course has stressed the im- 
portance of following preventive main- 
tenance procedures. In the long run 
it will save the state money on equip- 
ment repair and man-hours lost on 
the job.” 

As a group, the students agreed the 
school would be effective in promot- 
ing safety, preventive maintenance, 
greater efficiency, and providing a 
source of training for employees in 
the Department. 

After completion of the school, the 
men will return to their districts and 
begin training fellow employees. 
Spencer said they will have many op- 
portunities to train fellow employees 
in their monthly safety meetings, in 
on-the-job training, and in_ special 
classes which the districts plan to 
conduct.” @ 


FRONT END PICKUP—Carol Corn of District 17 gets some practice operating the front 
end loader the Department often uses on maintenance jobs. 


INSTRUCTION TOPS—Paul Jurek of District 17 receives an on-the-spot evaluation of his 
work from instructor Jesse Ladd. Jurek said the instructors were ‘‘anxious to help.” 


FOUR-LEVEL INTERCHANGE— 
Traffic moves freely along IH 20 
near downtown Dallas as construc- 
tion work continues on the proposed 
four-level interchange. Begun in 
July 1968, the project is 
approximately 50 percent complete. 
Upon completion, the IH 345 
interchange will provide motorists 
coming from Houston with a direct 
access route to the downtown 
business district. 


CRITTER RIDES AGAIN—Perched 
atop the cab of a Department truck 
and closely followed by a 
destructive litterbug, the 

Litter Critter rode into numerous 
parades during the past holiday 
season on this float sponsored by 
District 17. With ‘‘Keep America 
Beautiful’’ the theme, the float 
was Originally entered in the 
Bryan-College Station Christmas 
Parade where it won third place 
among some 21 entries. The float 
was later used in the Madisonville, 
Navasota, Hearne, and Caldwell 
Christmas parades. Construction 
of the realistic float was a joint 
effort of employees of the 
district’s shop, sign shop, 
warehouse, and district office. 
The Litter Critter was painted by 
Jerry Mosley of the design office 
and the Litter Bug is Jerry Fannin 
of the district accounting office. 


YORK 
LAC 
OISTRICT IL ENGINEER OF THE 

F HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 

HELPED PROVIDE LUFKIN 
AN OUTSTANDING NETWORK 
TATE HIGHWAYS AND ROADS. 


ONE MORE TIME—Wichita Falls 
and other areas in North Texas 
received their second blast of ice- 
snow this winter in December. 
Department crews worked many 
hours, often late at night, to keep 
the highways open. This picture, 
taken by Bobby Lay, maintenance 
traffic engineer, shows the large 
accumulations of ice on the 
trees and highways and a stalled, 
snow covered car beside US 287 
in Wichita Falls. 


A REAL BOOSTER—4J. M. York 
(right), district engineer from 
Lufkin, is pictured with B. L. 
DeBerry, assistant state highway 
engineer, shortly after being 
named “Booster of the Month”’ by 
the Lufkin Booster Club. York's 
selection climaxed a recent club 
meeting that spotlighted highway 
development in the Lufkin area. 
In announcing York’s selection, 
Frank Sheffield, club director, 
said, ‘This highway official has 
played an instrumental role in 
providing Lufkin with the finest 
network of state highways of any 
city in East Texas."’ York joined 
the Department in 1928, and has 
served as district engineer for 
the past 10 years. 
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AWARDS 


(As of February 28, 1970) 
45 Years 


District 7 
William J. Wall, Warehouse Superintendent 


40 Years 
District 9 


Harvey L. Huckabee, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 14 


Adolf W. Kammlah, Maintenance Technician II 
Christian A. Merz, Maintenance Technician II 
Ambrocio G. Villalpando, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 


Cleveland H. Brown, District Maintenance Engineer 
35 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Charles E. O’Dell, Materials Analyst III 
Motor Vehicle Division 
Carl F. Noack, Motor Vehicle Section Supervisor 
District 4 
Charles E. Evans, Maintenance Technician II 
District 15 
James B. Brady, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 21 
Francisco A. Saucedo, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 
Cecil J. Tidwell, Engineering Technician V 
Houston Urban Project 
Noel G. Cox, Engineering Technician V 


30 Years 
District 1 


Felton T. Mitchell, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 17 
Milton H. Mabry, Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 
Oral C. Rich, Maintenance Technician II 
District 24 
Joseph M. Battle, District Engineer 


Herbert C. Presnall, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


25 Years 


District 2 
Atticus J. Middlebrooks, Engineering Aide III 
District 3 
Charles A. Cox, Maintenance Technician II 
District 6 


Alberto G. Escamilla, Maintenance Technician II 
Quirino G. Matta, Maintenance Technician II 


District 8 
Eldon H. Prescott, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 
Charlie M. Connally, Engineering Technician III 
District 12 
Martin J. Andrisek, Engineering Technician IV 


Robert R. Boydston, Maintenance Technician IT 
District 13 
Anton W. Valigura, Shop Foreman IV 

District 15 

Paul W. Wright, Engineering Technician V 
District 16 

Beswick Wray, Assistant District Engineer 
District 19 


Thomas J. Bridges, Maintenance Technician II 
Jessie L. Ingram, Maintenance Technician II 
Thomas V. Vick, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Thomas W. Cox, Shop Foreman III 


Materials and Tests Division 
John D. Hubbert, Materials Analyst IT 


District 1 


James L. Ware, Maintenance Technician II 


District 3 
Chester T. Howell, 
Maintenance Technician I 
Hobert D. Wages, 
Maintenance Technician II 


District 4 


George W. Baker, Engineering Technician I 
Fletcher McClane, 
Maintenance Technician II 


District 7 


Herman Allen, Maintenance Technician II 
Clifford W. Scarborough, 
Maintenance Technician II 


District 9 

Otha A. Jones, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Neal B. Hart, Maintenance Technician II 
District 16 


Willie Thompson, 
Engineering Technician IV 


District 17 


Bennie G. Capps Sr., 
Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


District 18 
Joe L. Gault, Maintenance Technician II 
District 21 


James H. McDermott, 
Maintenance Technician II 


District 23 
Charlie E. Jones, Draftsman II 
District 24 


Melbourne M. McAferty, 
Engineering Technician III 
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Litter Critter Gains Support 


The Highway Department’s new Litter Critter poster, 
the promoter of the clean scene along Texas highways, 
has received a rousing welcome by Texans interested 
in eliminating the litter problem along state roadways. 

More than 15,000 of the four-color posters have 
been distributed throughout Texas to numerous schools, 
chambers of commerce, and other litter-conscious 
groups. 

The Litter Critter has been prominent for years on 
the Department highway maps, and he’s made guest 
appearances in public service features in newspapers 
and magazines throughout Texas and in other Depart- 
ment publications. The poster measures 17 by 22 
inches and shows the Critter, bitter about litter as usual, 
stomping out one more pile of roadside trash. 

The posters were made available in December to 
schools, clubs, and other organizations concerned about 
the litter problem. Since then, letters requesting the 
anti-litter poster have flooded into the Travel and In- 
formation Division. From the prodigious amount of 
mail, it seems that the anti-litter drive, long promoted 
by the Department with the assistance of the Litter 
Critter, has mushroomed into giant statewide projects. 

Schools have been one of the strongest supporters of 
the anti-litter drive. Requests for the color posters and 
a 16mm color film,““Money To Burn,” have come from 
throughout the state. The Zundelowitz Junior High 
School in Wichita Falls even has a special organization 
called Beautify Every American Town (BEAT) in- 
volved in the drive. 

Chambers of commerce have also given the program 
support. The Oak Cliff Chamber of Commerce recently 
ordered 500 of the posters. It was their second order. 

Requests for the posters have come from such varied 
organizations as the Department of Urban Develop- 
ment of White Settlement, the Fort Worth District 
Corps of Engineers, and the Port Arthur chapter of 
DeMolay. 

Individual participation in the campaign has also 
been high. One young girl from Granbury wrote, “Al- 
though I am not a school, club, or other organization, 


Iam concerned with the litter problem.” She concluded 
her two-page letter requesting the poster with a poem 
she wrote entitled “The Dying Sea Of Oxygen.” 

Tom Taylor, Travel and Information Division direc- 
tor, noted the program has been received with un- 
precedented popularity. “The primary supply of posters 
was exhausted within the first six weeks,” he said. 

He emphasized that through the program, the High- 
way Department hopes to make Texas litter conscious 
and eventually reduce the amount of money required 
($2,000,000 a year) to keep Texas highways litter free. 
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Texas Contractor 


to Head AGC 


Leon P. (Pete) Gilvin, president of Gilvin-Terrill 
Inc., Amarillo, and a contractor well-known to High- 
way Department employees, will become president of 
the Associated General Contractors of America March 
12 at their national convention. 

Gilvin, who will be the fourth AGC president from 
Texas, is a long-time member, active in AGC affairs. 
He will head an association that is now in its 34th year 
and boasts a membership of almost 7,000 contractors. 
He has served on the executive committee and board 
of directors and in 1966 he served as chairman of the 
national AGC’s highway division. He also served as 
president of Texas Highway-Heavy Chapter in 1960. 

He has received other noteworthy honors that punc- 
tuate his dynamic career and illuminate his comment, 
“Well, I think I can take care of that,” when asked if 
he will do a job. 

One of his most recent honors came January 20, 
1969, when Governor John Connally named him chair- 
man of the Texas Parks and Wildlife Commission. Gil- 
vin accepted the position only months after he was 
selected by The Globe-Times and the Amarillo Daily 
News as the “Amarillo Man of the Year.” 

The contractor’s other extracurricular activities en- 
compass a wide variety of functions. He has served on 
the board of directors of the Amarillo Club, Amarillo 
Chamber of Commerce, Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion, and Cal Farley’s famous Boys’ Ranch. He is also 
a memcer of the Headliners Club of Austin and a sus- 
taining member of the Amarillo Symphony. 

One of the most notable contributions to Amarillo 
and the Panhandle is his support for Palo Duro 
Canyon and Palo Duro State Park. His deep interest 
in the park led to interest in the Texas Panhandle 
Heritage Foundation as it developed plans for the 
Pioneer Amphitheatre and the “Texas” production. Gil- 
vin was one of the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
foundation and Gilvin-Terrill performed part of the 
construction at its own expense. 

Gilvin-Terrill is one of the largest highway construc- 


New AGC head L. P. Gilvin, left, and State Highway Engineer 
J. C. Dingwall discuss highway construction in Texas. 


tion companies, and one of the most respected, in 
Texas. Its history dates back several decades. Gilvin 
recalls that in the early days of the company which 
was the forebear of his firm of today there were robust 
men who knew how to build highways with sweating 
mules tugging heavy scrapers, but there wasn’t too 
much book learning among contractors. On one oc- 
casion, two men in the company were filling out a bid 
and they decided to bid one unit at forty. 

“How do you spell ‘forty’?” one asked. 

“Hell, I don’t know,” the other said. “Make it 
fifty.” 

They did—and lost the contract. 

For pleasure, the well-known contractor likes to 
see The University of Texas Longhorns stampede over 
any team, or take off for a fling at fishing. 

Texas has 14 AGC chapters, most of which are local 
organizations of building and general contractors. The 
Highway-Heavy Branch maintains state offices in the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin and has a staff of 13, including 
two men who are constantly in the field studying 
various projects and problems affecting contractors. 
Highway-Heavy Branch also probes highway-building 
problems with Highway Department engineers. 


e What a wonderful job the Electra 
employees of the Texas Highway De- 
partment are doing. I highly commend 
Mr. Gary Goforth and Mr. Johnny 
Campbell. They helped our family 
the night of January 17 when our car 
spun around three times in the high- 
way and then stalled. 

Your men came to our rescue, 
pushed the car to the side of the road 
and took us to the warehouse to get 
warm. Then, they went back to help 
my husband get our car started. 

Just thought you would like to 
know that they are out there when 
it’s freezing and really are trying to 
help. 

Mrs. W. L. Fletcher 
Electra 


e I have just returned from a trip 
through some of the western states, 
and now I realize that you have pro- 
vided Texas tourists with more and 
better rest areas and comfort stations 
than any other state we traveled 
through. Such facilities are certainly 
appreciated and well used. 

Mrs. Bess McIntyre 
San Antonio 


¢ This letter concerns Gordon 
Schandorff of your Department. 

As my husband and I were travel- 
ing to Dallas recently, we turned at 
Doucette onto the new construction 
leading into Colmesneil. This was a 
mistake. It was raining and the road 
was impassable. We got stuck three 
times, slid into ditches, and lost about 
_ three hours’ time stuck in a ditch. 
_ Now, this is where Mr. Schandorff 
came to our rescue. 

Mr. Schandorff was very polite, very 
accommodating, and did what was 


necessary to get us back to the high- 
way. We offered to pay him for his 
services, which he promptly turned 
down. 

Mr. Schandorff is to be commended 
not only for the service he rendered 
us, but for this fine attitude toward 
helping people and expecting noth- 
ing in return. Please give our best re- 
gards to Mr. Schandorff. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Thomas 
Beaumont 


e May [| take this opportunity to 
really praise someone for coming up 
with a grand new idea. 

Heretofore it was necessary to get 
your ownership title card and your last 
license together, then the girl at the 
tax office had to fill out a form with 
a number of copies. 

Now you send out a notice that a 
license is expiring, just take that card 
to the licensing window, they give you 
your new license and have a slip to 
paste across the top, then give one to 
the licensee and keep two copies. All 
this is done in about 10 minutes in- 
stead of from 30 minutes to an hour 
as before. 

Again congratulations to the Depart- 
ment for coming up with a new idea 
to really save work and time and in 
the end save the expense of the state 
in handling the new licenses. 

LeDoux Smith 
Dallas 


e Thank you for planting the pine 
trees on US 90 approximately 140 
miles west of Houston. It seems to be 
the only living thing along the road 
this time of year. 

Nancy Steddom 
Orange 


e On December 29 my wife and I 
were returning home from the valley 
when our car hit some ice- covered 
pavement on Highway 25 north of 
Archer City. We stayed on the pave- 
ment as long as possible, but finally 
lost control of our car and slid off 
the highway. 

Two young men traveling in a 
highway truck pulled us back on the 
pavement. I told them I had tire 
chains in the trunk of our car, but 
since I wasn’t as young as [ used to 
be, getting out in the freezing weather 
to put them on was out of the ques- 
tion. These young men, whose names 
I failed to get, were good enough to 
put the chains on and we continued 
on our trip to Vernon without further 
trouble. 

We are very grateful for the help 
given us by these men and the High- 
way Department, and ask that you 
please accept our sincere thanks. | 
might add that these men would take 


no pay. 
| W. P. Layne 


Vernon 
(Editor's Note: The two men who 
helped the stranded motorists were 
Milburn Goforth and Frank True- 
love.) 


e While traveling between Kings- 
ville and Raymondville I realized that 
my fuel gauge was near empty. See- 
ing one of your trucks along US 77, I 
stopped and asked the distance to the 
nearest service station. It was about 
35 miles and me without enough gas- 
oline. So your men gave me enough 
gas to travel the necessary miles. They 
refused to let me pay them, so I of- 
fered a tip, and it,too, was refused. I 
want to commend you for having such 
trusting and helpful men on your staff. 


Monroe J. Engbrock 
Seguin 


(Editor’s Note: Pedro G. Moreno 
and Isidore Krnavek of District 21’s 
Willacy County maintenance section 
were the two men who aided Eng- 
brock. ) 
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The historic Ledbetter Picket house in 
Webb Park, Albany, is a dog-run cabin 
built of slim upright poles. Built in 1872 
by the first county judge and restored as 
a frontier home, it is open Monday 
through Saturday. Across the street is 
the reconstructed jail from Fort Griffin, a 
town which grew around the military post 
soon to be visited on the Trail. The tiny 
one-room jail is built of large stone walls 
two feet thick. Its fortress-like windows 
are only four or five inches wide, but are 
barred nevertheless! 


North of Albany, the Trail leads to Fort 
Griffin, established in 1867, and now a 
state park. Visitors may wander through 
the silent ruins, mostly piles of rocks and 
tangles of mesquite, oak, and cacti, or 
inspect the herd of Texas Longhorns 
maintained here. Park headquarters, camp- 
grounds, and picnic sites are across the 
highway in a wooded area. Little remains 
of nearby Fort Griffin, once a rip-roaring 
town crowded with buffalo hunters and 
cowboys, but quiet farmlands. 


he frontier forts of Texas were 

spearheads of civilization into a 
primitive land. As settlers poured West 
—ever eager for new fields to break 
and sow and broader pastures to pro- 
duce beef—lines of forts were estab- 
lished to secure and protect a os 
flung frontier. 


Passions of that era were often vol- 


atile—frontiersmen on one side, tough 
and self-reliant, accustomed to taking 
what they wanted; Indians on the other 
side, savage and resentful of intruders 
in a land they had once roamed at will. 
Often in between was the frontier sol- 
dier. His hardships were many and his 
dangers very real. 

Usually it was the soldier who built 
the fort—felled trees and shaped crude 
timbers, quarried stone, and heaved 
both into place with pure muscle. 

Then when it was finished—by the 
time frayed tents gave way to rude 
barracks—he looked around to find 
the nucleus of a town. Farmers were 
plowing new ground; stores and sa- 
loons had sprung up. “Civilization” 
had arrived, and the frontier had 
moved. But the frontier’s edge was still 
bloody, and the soldier moved with it. 

Discipline in the old Army was 
described in a newsletter from Fort 
Concho: “. . . drunkenness may have 
affected as many as 20 per cent of a 
post’s enlisted personnel following an 
infrequent payday and consequently 
resulted in official action. A popular 
form of punishment was to bind a 
drunken soldier and then gag him with 
a bar of yellow army soap... A 
trooper found drunk on the post with 
a bottle still in his possession could 
be assigned the job of burying the 
evidence. This was not a minor duty 
since it consisted of digging a hole ten 
feet deep and ten feet square, placing 
the bottle on the bottom, and filling up 
the hole again... 

“Two other unusual punishments 
were commonly meted out for such 
offenses as insubordination, selling, 
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vate bastions erected by pi 

ilies, and a host of much older | 
sidios (forts) from the Spanish col 
period. The Texas Forts Trail leads 
seven of the famous frontier fc 
West Central Texas and includ 
of the ancient presidios. —_— 

Three of the forts—Fort Beka. 
Fort Concho, and Fort Mason—are 
included in the acclaimed book, “Fron- 
tier Forts of Texas,” as some of the 
most important forts of the Texas 
frontier during the last half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

The book is dedicated “to the 
memory of soldiers who manned fron- 
tier forts. Suffering untold hardships 
and danger, they stood as the main 
defense between the settlers and the 
savage Indian tribes. Without their 
presence, the Texas frontier would 
have remained an untamed wilder- 
ness.” 
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To and From Our Readers 


It Was Inevitable 
It seems like ages ago when Texans 


and the Highway Department were just 
beginning to “dig the farmers out of 
the mud.” F. M. Davis, a retired dis- 
trict engineer from San Antonio, re- 
calls the era and directs our attention 
to another country, Ethiopia, that 
presently is going through similar 
problems. Davis discovered in a re- 
cent editorial in the Ethiopian Herald 
that a road nearing completion will 
open up now inaccessible parts of the 
country and provide a shortcut to 
southern Ethiopia. 

The editorial says that self-help 
has played an important part and 
“people remained dedicated to their 
grand vision. As work on the new 
road went ahead, contributions kept 
pace with expenditure.” Government 
employees, private organizations, and 
farmers contributed money to the 
road. “Farmers in the province were 
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well aware of the economic benefits 
the new road will bring to their re- 
gions,” the editorial stated. “The will 
to work together was there and suc- 
cess was therefore inevitable.” 


1970 Highway Map Available 
The 1970 Official State Highway 


Map, released this month by the 
Highway Department, invites all motor- 
ists to “Drive the Texas Travel Trails.” 

Pictured on the map cover is a 
portion of the Transmountain Loop 
at El Paso, a starting point for the 
Mountain Trail. Completed in 1969, 
this spectacular highway is officially 
designated Loop 375. Its construction 
through the Franklin Mountains in- 
volved the largest earthmoving project 
in the history of the Department. 


More than a half million copies of 


the official highway map rolled off 
the presses in the first printing. Be- 
fore the end of the year, another mil- 
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“THAT DOG YOU TOLP ME TO PICK UP OFF THE 
SHOULDER OF OLD 64 WASN*’T DEAD I" 


lion copies will be printed to meet.the 
ever-growing demand for this iets 
map. 

Motorists will find the new ‘map 


easier to read because of an enlarged _ 


type face. Area inset maps on the re- 
verse side of the map have been en- 
larged, and more towns are shown by 
outline rather than by a circle. _ 
More than 100 miles of Interstate 


highways are added this year. Longest . 


sections are of IH 10 and 20 in Cul- 
berson County west of Kent, IH 45 in 


Leon County from Centerville to Buf- _ 
falo, IH 10 in Sutton County and IH | 


35W completed Oy Fort Noe » 
Denton. 

Although eoisec omnes 
may have been on the Interstate sys- 


tem, the map invites the motorist to 


follow the 10 Texas Travel Trails, 
as routes to adventure: “There are 
some special routes which lead to ad- 


venture and legend . 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


DEWITT GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Member 
GARRETT MORRIS Member 
J.C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701 e 


. to sunny rec- 


reation areas and landscapes of scenic 
grandeur. The Texas Travel Trails are 
routes which meander from green 
parks to sparkling lakes, cruising the 
byways to pleasure. Each one explores 
a different, distinctive region, lush 
forestlands where wild orchids grow, or 
majestic mountains where Apache 
legends are still told.” 

Safety rest areas that include a com- 
fort station, drinking fountains, fire- 
places, and special travel displays are 
designated by small green squares on 
the 1970 map. Roadside parks are in- 
dicated by the familiar green dot and 
green triangles show the location of 
state parks. They also are listed in an 
index on the map face. 

Other helpful information on the 
map includes listings of Highway De- 
partment district offices, Department of 
Public Safety offices, and Highway De- 
partment tourist bureaus and visitor 
centers. 

Copies of the map are available at 
Highway Department tourist bureaus, 
at Department district offices, and 
from the Texas Highway Department, 
Travel and Information Division, Aus- 
tin 78703. 


Vital Schooling Approved 

Several Highway Department em- 
ployees are now participating in spec- 
ial educational training made avail- 
able through the State Employees 
Training Act of 1969 passed by the 
61st Legislature. 

Detailed guidelines for employee 
training were outlined in an admin- 
istrative order January 13. 

Briefly, the act provides for certain 
highway employees to continue tak- 
ing college or university courses at 
their own expense during normal 
working hours. 

Engineering employees with a 
bachelor’s degree in engineering may 
request graduate courses leading to 
a master’s degree related to the cur- 
Tent assignment of the employee. 

Also, engineering employees who 
may not have completed their bache- 
lor’s degree in engineering, but have 


made appreciable progress on the 
necessary credits for such a degree, 
may request special classes. Addition- 
al employee authorizations for full 
or part-time study at Department ex- 
pense in engineering or other training 
will be originated by the state high- 
way engineer as the need may arise. 

The act also makes it possible for 
employees to participate in work- 
shops, seminars, institutes, training 
sessions, and other special programs 
at state expense. 

It also gives the Department the 
right to conduct workshops, seminars, 
institutes, training sessions and other 
special programs or activities as con- 
sidered necessary. 


Credit for Military Service 
State employees who served a lim- 


ited time in the military service prior 
to becoming a member of the retire- 
ment system can now buy credit for 
that time. 

Members with 10 years, state em- 
ployment and 10 years, creditable 
service may claim not more than 36 
months credit for active military serv- 
ice performed prior to becoming a 
member of the system. With 15 years 
of state employment and 15 years, 
creditable service, they may claim an 
additional 24 months for a total of 
not more than 60 months, credit for 
active military service performed 
prior to becoming a member. 

A member may not claim the credit 
if he was dishonorably discharged, is 
receiving or will receive a federal mili- 
tary service retirement based upon 20 
or more years of active duty service, 
or has less than the required amount 
of state employment and creditable 
service. _ 

Any employee who became a mem- 
ber on or affer Sepitember 1, 1969 
(when the bill became law), and who 
meets the conditions set out above 
may buy the military service credit for 
which he is eligible. This requires for 
each full month of such military serv- 
ice credit a contribution equal to the 
monthly contribution he first made 
for membership service. 


Quick and Alert 
Item from District 12 newsletter: 


During the first part of January, 
two maintenance technicians, Frank 
Rodriguez and Manuel Coy, discov- 
ered that the IH 10 bridge over Greens 
Bayou in Houston had been damaged. 
Two beams had been hit and notched. 
Each beam failed through the lower 
flange and web leaving a large crack. 

As a result of the two employees’ 
alertness and quick thinking, traffic 
was diverted and four steel columns 
were placed to provide temporary 
support to the bridge. 


BIENVENIDOS——Dewitt Greer, chairman of 
the Texas Highway Commission, welcomes 
his friend Jose Rivera, director general of 


the Mexican Highway Association, to 
Texas. Sefior Rivera presented a special 
lecture about the Mexican highway system 
to University of Texas students and High- 
way Department employees in February. 
Greer and Dr. Ronald Hudson, Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, were co-hosts. 
Rivera also toured Camp Hubbard and dis- 
cussed highway problems with Greer. 


He Was Prepared 
Jose de la Garza, a Highway De- 


partment employee from San Benito, 
has been awarded two of the highest 
awards given to Boy Scout leaders for 
active participation in the scouting 
program. The District 21 employee 
was presented the Paisano Award and 
the Silver Beaver Award at a recent 
Rio Grande Boy Scout banquet. The 
awards recognized his outstanding 
service and scouting leadership. 
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